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to be issued or reissued by the Bank of England or any banker in 
England, after the 5th day of April, 1829. The act referred to is 7 
Geo. IV, c. 6. Moreover Mr. Goschen's letter of December 3, 1891, 
says : " I propose to authorize the Bank of England to issue one-pound 
notes on the condition," etc. ^^^^ ^^^ 

The Financier and the Finances of the American Revolution. 
By William Graham Sumner. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1891. — Two volumes, viii, 309; v, 330 pp. 

In writing history two qualities are essential : accuracy of perception 
and the ability to co-ordinate facts. Industry in obtaining matter goes 
for little if not accompanied by these preliminary endowments. Pro- 
fessor Sumner has been remarkably patient in his reading, and has 
omitted but very few of the ordinary authorities on Revolutionary 
history ; he has consulted the original sources, and has even carried his 
researches* into manuscript collections. It is hard to say too much 
for such work, as laborious as it is minute, and often so unsatisfectory 
through the imperfections of the record. 

No one will deny that an account of Robert Morris was needed ; or 
that the history of Revolutionary finance was unwritten. The field had 
been scratched by BoUes, but quite superficially, and that compiler had 
failed as utterly in the arrangement as he had lamentably in the selection 
of his material. Professor Sumner's selection of facts is excellent ; he 
could not but be an exponent of sound financial views ; and his criticism 
on the fiscal policy of the war is admirable. But much of the value 
of his work will be lost to the ordinary reader because of the bad 
arrangement of the material. In this respect alone does his book 
suggest that of Bolles. 

The author began with the idea of writing a biography of Robert 
Morris; but finding so much of interest, he expanded the work to 
include a history of the finances of the Revolution, with Morris as the 
central figure. This was natural; for the position and actions of 
Morris could not be comprehended without some knowledge of what 
had made his appointment a necessity. It is in this preliminary por- 
tion that Professor Sumner has failed to produce the effect intended. 
It is impossible to isolate the events of the time into classes, under such 
heads as " Taxation," " Impressments," " Commerce." Paper money, 
tender laws and requisitions were all parts of one system ; and from the 
levy and collection of taxes in colonial days, through the dark distress 
of the Revolution, up to the framing of the constitution, there is a 
connected and strictly logical story of the adoption of one recourse 
after another, their rejection or failure, and finally after much experi- 
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ence, a federal system of adequate power. What was thought of tax- 
ation in 1781, had no connection with tax views uttered in 1779. The 
conventions on prices were as closely connected with commerce as they 
were with paper issues ; state finance was entirely different from the 
so-called financial system of Congress ; while impressments, requisitions 
in kind and embargoes were often of military rather than fiscal necessity. 
In making a chapter include all experiences on taxation, on embar- 
goes or on foreign supplies, the sense of perspective is lost. The act of 
March, 1 780, was the culmination of the paper issues of Congress, — 
a declaration of national bankruptcy, producing at home, and even in 
France, social effects whose influence can hardly be measured. Yet 
this important act receives scarcely more than a bare mention, and is not 
connected with the causes that drove Congress to its adoption. Here 
Professor Sumner has fallen into the same method as BoUes, and one 
hardly gains a clearer idea of Continental finance from the one work 
than from the other. Professor Sumner's passing criticisms, however, 
raise his work far above that of the earlier writer. 

When the period of Morris's administration is reached the sense of dis- 
appointment in the critical reader is lessened. Here fulness of detail goes 
far to overcome defective arrangement. The natural son of an English 
merchant, Morris inherited a business habit of thought which was excep- 
tional even at a time when most of the members of Congress were mer- 
chants, and possibly smugglers. His straightforward and cool-headed way 
of looking at things and his extensive mercantile connections and poten- 
tial credit made him a power. The economic soundness of his views, 
and the fact that with a sense of responsibility he united a capacity for 
daring risks in speculative ventures, gained him the confidence of his 
colleagues ; so that when the crisis came, all eyes were turned to him, 
and there was hardly a dissenting voice to his election as " Financier," 
despite the current charges that he was using his public position for 
private profit. The choice made by Congress was firuitful of results. 
Morris abandoned the financial operations of the past, but appealed 
to the interests of the states by insisting that commissioners should 
determine their indebtedness and so pave the way for a settlement. 
His word was worth more than the word of Congress; and in open 
market his paper was quoted at a higher rate than that of the govern- 
ment. While he did not make any great sacrifices for the cause, his 
mere presence and methods introduced an element of strength into 
important branches of the service which were almost dead from 
inanition. Professor Sumner considers that Morris's greatest public 
service was his issue of personal notes to pay the army and so allow it 
to disband ; and it was only Morris's personal integrity that made that 
act possible. Order and economy remedied defects that arose from a 
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lack of money; but they could not bridge over the enormous chasm 
left by financial mismanagement. Morris was at once a great success 
and a great failure ; and it is well to have his success so fully and 
sympathetically described as it is by Professor Sumner. To accom- 
plish all that he hoped for, required a revolution in the polity of the 
states, effected, however, in a time of peace, and when the evil results 
of fiscal dishonesty and financial juggling had been fully experienced. 

The public career of Morris exercised a strange influence on his pri- 
vate life. It is doubtful if he ever really possessed a large fortune even 
for that day ; and what ready capital he had was ventured in undertak- 
ings dependent for success on the chances of war, or other speculation 
quite as uncertain. Professor Sumner has collected a mass of evidence 
upon these points, and he is driven to the conclusion that Morris had 
become " mad with speculation and ambition." He had been flattered 
for years by the general opinion that he was the one man in America 
who understood the mysteries of finance — the one man capable of 
bringing order out of the general chaos. 

His habit of dealing with large sums on paper when he was public Finan- 
cier, the glory of giving credit to the United States by his personal endorse- 
ment, the discovery that he could with facility circulate his personal notes as 
currency, and the prestige which he had enjoyed, were enough to turn the 
head of any man. They led him to that saddest of all human delusions, 
to which the most able and most fortunate are always most exposed, namely, 
that although other men are fools, one's self is wise. 

From one speculation into another he quickly passed, until he had 
exhausted his credit, and the day of settlement came. A bankrupt, he 
was thrown into prison ; and the man who once ranked with Washing- 
ton, — whose unsupported name carried confidence in the leading 
markets of the world, — came from the debtor's jail with nothing 
more than the clothes he wore. In the summer of 1802 he went 
to Gouverneur Morris, "lean, low-spirited, and as poor as a com- 
mission of bankruptcy can make a man whose effects will, it is said, 
not pay a shilling in the pound." Four years later he died without 
having retrieved his fortunes. 

It is when dealing with Morris that Professor Sumner shows the 
excellence of his method. He rarely departs from the original record, 
and as the pioneer in this field of research, he has well-prepared it for 
others. There is so much of political and economic wisdom in these 
pages, that no excuse will remain for wilful misinterpretation of the 
policy pursued during the Revolution. The work will take a high rank, 
because it is a biography and very much more. 
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